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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Conference Examines 
Children’s Problems 


White House Parley Maps Long- 
Range Program for Welfare 
of Nation’s Children 


MANY LACK OPPORTUNITIES 


Needs of Millions Sadly Neglected as 
Result of Deep-Seated Eco- 
nomic and Social Ills 














A few days ago, an extremely important 
conference was held in Washington. It 
was called the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy and its pur- 
pose was to discuss the principal problems 
confronting children, up to the age of 16, 
in the United States. About every 10 years 
a similar conference is held, under the 
auspices of the President of the United 
States, to consider means of improving the 
lot of children. The first of these con- 
ferences was called by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1909, the second was called 
by President Wilson shortly after the 
World War, the third by President Hoover 
in 1930, and now the fourth one. 

The purpose of this conference, like that 
of its predecessors, was to consider every 
aspect of child welfare, every problem that 
has a direct bearing upon children in this 
country; problems such as family life, 
religion, educational needs and opportuni- 
ties, child labor, health, housing needs, chil- 
dren of minority groups, and many others. 
After outlining the various problems, the 
conference drew up a number of recom- 
mendations suggested as means of solving 
the problems discussed. 


Broad Problems 


To a large extent, the problems con- 
fronting children are closely related to the 
great national problems of our time. For 
example, children are deeply affected by 
unsanitary housing conditions. Their health 
problem is but one aspect of the general 
health problem confronting the nation. 
Especially are they affected by the broad 
problem of economic security, for their 
needs are often greater than those of adults 
and they are unable to meet them in- 
dependently of others. The general report 
sized up the handicaps under which many 
children live in the following words: 


Hard, uncomfortable facts have been ac- 
cumulating which show that far too many 
American children belong to families that have 
no practical access to economic opportunity. 
These families, living in actual distress or in 
constant insecurity, are trapped in circum- 
stances from which their own knowledge and 
initiative cannot extricate them. Not merely 
thousands, but millions of children live under 
these handicaps which they can escape only 
by outside help. And this is happening not 
by economic necessity, but in a country blessed 
with splendid natural resources and a high 
level of public intelligence. 

Great inequalities have been discovered 
throughout the country in the available op- 
portunities for children and youth, in rural 
areas, in low-income groups, among the un- 
employed, among migrant workers, and in 
various minority groups. Honest inquiry has 
uncovered conditions unworthy of a democ- 
racy with resources like ours, and dangerous 
to its future. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the problems confronting 
children in this country. In sheer num- 
bers alone, they command attention. There 
are 36 million children under 16 years of 
age, and about five million more aged 
16 and 17. Together, they constitute a 
third of the population. Each year, some 
two million babies are born. A large part 
of the nation’s time and attention, there- 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Poise and Mastery 


The man or the woman who has achieved poise and balance in everyday living is on 
the road to mastery and happiness. But this is a quality which few possess to the extent 
which is desirable. In the face of a particular irritation most of us lose our balance and 
act as if the irritation were something of great concern to us. That is what happens to 
the auto driver who becomes angry in traffic, who swears and shakes his fist if someone 
cuts in too close in front of him or if another driver fails to make room for him. As a 
matter of fact, an incident of that kind is of little moment. Perhaps it will make a few 
seconds’ difference in the time in which he will reach his destination. That is all. Each 
day is filled with trifling disappointments, and one who treats these trifles as if they were 
momentous incidents will fail to find happiness or satisfaction. 

We have spoken of incidents which cause anger to the unpoised. There are many 
other occurrences which cause worry rather than anger. Many people go through life 
anxious and troubled about matters which are of no more than momentary concern. 
Whenever anyone finds himself upset, or disturbed or worried, it would be a good thing 
if he should ask himself this question: “What about this thing which is bothering me; 
is it something which is likely to affect me for a long period of time? Will it affect my 
situation a week from today or a year from today? Or, on the contrary, is it merely 
something which annoys me now, but which will not stand in the way of my permanent 
success or of my real achievements?” It is important that each person should ask 
himself these questions, for if he gets in the habit of fretting about little things he 
will be fretting all the time. An attitude of constant irritation will ruin one’s life. 
That is why it is so very important to treat trifles as such and to keep the attention 
riveted on things that really count. 

We do not mean to say that everything about which one may feel concerned is a 
trifle. Now and then there is an occasion for genuine concern. Now and then one has 
to make a decision which may affect his entire life or the lives of others. He must 
give due weight to a situation of that kind. He must give it all the thought and atten- 
tion of which he is capable in order that, if possible, a wise decision may be made. 
But problems of that kind do not come often. They are, as a matter of fact, very in- 
frequent, and happy is the person who recognizes such situations when they occur and 
who, on the other hand, is able to distinguish between them and the little things which. 
cause nearly all of our irritations and most of our hasty and regrettable acts. 
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National Election 
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People of Mexico Will Be Asked to 


Accept or Reject Revolutionary 
Program of Lazaro Cardenas 














Mexico, like the United States, is prepar- 
ing for an important national election this 
year. The voting, which will take place 
this coming July, is important because it 
will offer the Mexican people their first 
opportunity in six years to register their 
verdict regarding the program of economic 
and social reforms instituted by Lazaro 
Cardenas and the Mexican Revolutionary 
Party. Since the Mexican constitution does 
not permit Cardenas to seek re-election, 
the fate of these reforms will fall into the 
hands of the next president of Mexico. 
The Revolutionary Party has nominated 
General Manuel Avila Camacho to run 
for office on a platform promising continua- 
tion of Cardenas’ reforms. In sharp op- 
position to this platform, a powerful con- 
servative coalition has mustered its strength, 
behind General Juan Andreu Almazan. If 
the Mexican people are allowed to vote 
freely, and without interference, those de- 
siring that Cardenas’ reforms be maintained 
will vote for Camacho, while those who 
wish to see them modified, or done away 
with, will vote for General Almazan. 

Some people, impressed by the fact that 
the Mexican “New Deal” is being chal- 
lenged by a conservative opposition, believe 
the coming Mexican elections may bear a 
close resemblance to the approaching battle 
between New Dealers and Republicans in 
this country. But while this may be true in 
part, on the whole Mexico differs from the 
United States so widely, and in such a 
variety of ways, that such comparisons 
are apt to be misleading. 


The Average Mexican 


To begin with, the average Mexican is 
a person very different from the average 
American. He is usually part Spanish, and 
part Indian. He is patient, stolid, and 
poker-faced, yet very sensitive to beauty, 
and somewhat of an amateur artist, with 
a rare warm feeling for color and for. 
artistic patterns. Contrary to a widespread 
belief, he is not lazy. He could not be 
lazy and survive for long in Mexico, for 
wresting a living from that land calls for 
hard work. Mexico’s land area is, it is 
true, more than three times that of France, 
and supports a population of only 19,478,- 
000 people—less than half that of France. 
But so much of it is occupied by mountains 
and deserts, and so much is improperly 
drained, that much of the land—probably 
70 per cent or more—is arid. It is true 
also that there is considerable mineral 
wealth in the form of oil, silver, copper, 
gold, lead, zinc, and so forth, and that there 
is a large mining industry in Mexico, but 
the lack of two basic minerals—coal and 
iron—has always discouraged the growth 
of a native industry. 

For another thing, Mexico has never 
quite been able to rid itself of the shadow 
of its past. Five hundred years ago the 
Mexican people owned the land they tilled. 
Each village community (ejido) held suffi- 
cient land to support the villagers who 
lived, worked, and died on it. There was 
little luxury, perhaps, but there was secu- 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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LATIN AMERICANS 
These are young men and women of a better class in a park in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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XIX. The Band-Wagon Type 


GOOD many people are prevented 

from giving honest thought to public 
questions by their tendency to jump on the 
band wagon. If they get it into their heads 
that the crowd is following a certain course, 
they tend to give up any individual opinions 
they may have had and go along with the 
crowd. They seem either to assume that 
a majority is always right, or else they 
think that it would be a good thing for 
them to line up with the majority. Hence 
they cease to be independent thinking in- 
dividuals and become mere puppets swept 
along by every gust of opinion. 

Politicians know of this tendency. That 
is why they nearly always claim that their 
party and their candidates are going to 
win. They figure that if they can make 
people think that a certain candidate is 
winning, large numbers of weak-willed in- 
dividuals who want to be on the winning 
side will jump onto the band wagon. 

The development of the straw vote or 
“poll of opinion” practice may, therefore, 
have certain undesirable results. As soon, 
for example, as a Gallup poll is announced, 
great numbers of people may stop thinking 
critically on the question and may line up 
with the majority. 

It is a fact, of course, that majorities 
are often right. But on any particular 
question there is no certainty that a 
majority is right. This is especially true in 
the early stages of the discussion of the 
question. Progress would never come if 
there were not individuals who stood out 
in front of the masses; who, because of 
their more extended studies and their more 
critical thinking, are able to understand 
facts with which the uninformed masses are 
unfamiliar, and who are able to develop 
ideas which the average man has not 
worked out in his thinking. The fact that 
so many people refuse to accept an idea 
until it has already been accepted by a 
majority makes it very difficult for the 
best of ideas to gain headway. This 
tendency discourages leadership. 

One should always be considerate of the 
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views of others, and he should be ready 
to change his own opinions when evidence 
indicates that those opinions are faulty. 
But one who has any confidence whatever 
in his own judgment should not give up his 
opinions merely because a counting of noses 
indicates that a majority may be on the 
other side. The sweeping victory of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the election of 1936 did 
not prove that the New Deal was a good 
thing and that the Republicans who criti- 
cized it were wrong. Neither did the gains 
made by the Republicans in the election 
of 1938 mean that the New Deal was wrong 
and the Republicans were right. One who 
believes in a cause should stick to it as 
long as his judgment tells him it is good, 
regardless of the way the people vote in 
“polls of opinion” or at the ballot box. 
One should be quick to change his opinions 
when his own better judgment tells him that 
right and justice are on the other side, 
but he should not change his ideas merely 
because of changes which may be seen in 
“polls of opinion” and at the ballot box. 


Much Misinformation in U. S. 
On Latin America, Author Says 


EW administrations in American history 

have done more to stimulate interest in 
the Latin American countries than the 
present one in Washington. It has striven 
consistently to improve relations with the 
20 republics lying to the south of the 
United States. Its policy has been designed 
not only to undo the damage of earlier 
policies but to create a solid group of 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, to 
stand as a bulwark of democracy in a world 
of totalitarian states. Moreover, it has 
attempted to bring about a better under- 
standing of the Latin American nations 
and peoples on the part of the citizens 
of the United States. 

In this latter objective it has been 
greatly assisted by the large number of 
books which have appeared on the Latin 
American countries. Scarcely a month 
passes that there are not released several 
books on the countries to the south. Some 
of them are purely descriptive; others have 
their peculiar theories to expound; few 
of them give a complete, realistic, and 
accurate picture of the actual conditions 
and problems of the Latin American na- 
tions. One of the excep- 
tions is Duncan Aikman’s 
“The All-American Front” 
(New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, and Company. $3). 

Mr. Aikman is a news- 
paperman who has spent 
considerable time in Latin 
America and who knows his 
countries and their inhabit- 
ants. He believes that there 
is more confused thinking 
about the 20 republics than 
about almost any other 
public problem, and his 
main purpose is to clear 
away many of the miscon- 
ceptions which exist and to 
bring into proper focus the problems, diffi- 
culties, and complexities of the Latin Amer- 
ican region. First, he tells us something 
about the people of the 20 republics: 

“We must—if we are to get anywhere 
in Latin America—place certain realities. 

“Of the 120,000,000 people in the 20 
republics, more than half, certainly, live 
in a poverty so abject that it makes the 
standards of living ‘in the lower brackets 
of WPA workers look like the life of Riley. 














What the Magazines Say 














HAT can the United States do to break 

the deadlock in the Far East? Should 
the United States give help to China? Should 
the United States put an embargo on Japan? 
All these questions are now in the limelight 
of discussions of foreign policy in Congress 
and in the United States in general. In Asia 
magazine for February these questions and 
others concerning the Far Eastern situation 
are debated in two leading articles. 








In the first, “Should Japan Be Embargoed ?” 
A. Whitney Griswold, a noted authority on 
the Far East, asks the United States to weigh 
results before attempting an embargo of 
belligerent Japan. He gives this warning: 
“If, therefore, we plan to use the embargo, let 
us take all possible precautions in advance. 
Let us evacuate all American citizens from 
China and Japan, mobilize our army, navy, 
and air force and tighten our belts for the 
war that our strategists tell us would take 
a minimum of two years to fight. Let us 
make sure that it is this war, and not the 
war in Europe, that we wish to fight—for the 
same strategists agree that the attempt to 
fight both at once would be fatal.” 

Mr. Griswold is convinced that a better 
alternative to this action would be a sound 
commercial agreement with Japan to replace 
the one that terminated on January 26. He 
also recommends a firm policy of nonrecog- 
nition toward Japan’s “new order” in China, 
the maintenance of a strong navy in Pacific 
waters, and an attitude of watchful waiting 
until Japan realizes that her best commercial 
interests lie with the United States. 


In the other article, “Bases of a Durable 
Peace,” Frederick V. Field proposes more 
drastic action for the United States. His plan 
is first to remove all United States nationals 
from China and Japan, and then to move 
the United States fleet from Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, to Singapore. He believes this ac- 
tion is necessary because he foresees a time in 
the near future when Soviet Russia will take 
a strong hand in the affairs of the Far East, 
establishing an independent China with strong 
commercial ties to Japan, and at the same 
time turning Japan’s expansion policies to the 
Philippines or the colonies of Britain and 
France in southeastern Asia. He feels that 
such an agreement between Russia and Japan 
might involve the United States in a war and 
that we must take vigorous steps now to offset 
such a move. In addition he believes that to 
ensure a lasting peace in the Far East, we 
must be willing to give up our special privi- 
leges in China, provided Japan withdraws at 
the same time, that we should offer capital 
loans to Japan for demobilization and recon- 
struction, that we should make a generous 
trade agreement with Japan, and that we 
should remove all existing discriminations 
against Japanese goods and Japanese people. 

.* = 

The Eskimos of the frozen north on the 
American continent have learned much from 
the white man. They are great imitators; 
whatever they see white men doing, they 
want to do. In an article called “The Eskimo 
Goes Modern,” which appeared in the January 
issue of Natural History, Philip H. Godsell 
describes some of the amusing results of this 
imitative habit. One Eskimo, a skilled ivory 
carver, made a fortune for himself by in- 
stalling gold tecth in the mouths of Eskimo 
chiefs—he pointed out that many of the most 
important white men had gold teeth and 
that it was a mark of distinction. Two Eskimo 
chiefs have purchased typewriters on which 
they peck out messages to each other, as they 
have seen white men do, although neither of 
them knows a word of English. They like to 
impress their friends. 
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Millions of them do not even know how 
to want—and this is a point to consider 
when the prescriptioneers begin talking 
about the ‘interplay of mass sympathies’ 
—the leftovets from the national economic 
table which the WPA workers complain 
about. 

“Close to half—more than 90 per cent 
in at least one republic—are illiterate. An 
uncounted proportion of them, but cer- 
tainly a vastly larger proportion than is 
true of the United States, are chronically 
sick with debilitating tropical—and _ trop- 
ical slum—diseases. 

“The 120,000,000 have a basic economy 
almost as different from ours as ours is 
different from that of the ancient Roman 
latifundia: a kind of master-and-serf re- 
lationship, softened here and there by 
personal courtesy and kindliness, yet hard- 
ened, as southern share-cropper economy 
has never hardened, by centuries of use and 
acceptance. 

“The Latin peoples have come out of 
a strikingly different set of historical ex- 
periences (history textbooks often spread 
a special brand of pedagogical silliness by 
emphasizing the chance re- 
semblances!) with a star- 
tlingly different set of ob- 
jectives in life and politics, 
and of methods in attaining 
them. 

“Out of different racial 
stocks, different educational 
mills, and different religious 
orientations, they have 
emerged with a culture so 
distinct from ours that it 
sometimes has difficulty in 
understanding what our cul- 
ture is talking about. 

“And even if all the ex- 
periences of the republics 
exactly had duplicated ours, 
and the 120,000,000 were swept by some 
sudden uncontrollable impulse to make 
themselves exactly ‘like us,’ their geography 
and their climate would not permit it.” 

These great differences do not necessarily 
mean that the task of cementing relations 
with the United States is hopeless. But it 
does mean that. it is difficult and will take 
more than preachments and diplomatic 
pressure. We should recognize the fact 
that democracy does not exist—except in 
rare cases—in Latin America, and _ that 
we cannot establish democracy. by trying 
to overthrow the dictators. We can best 
realize that objective by contributing “in 
the development of conditions in Latin 
America which will render the dictatorships 
dispensable.” In other words, the United 
States’ policy should consist of helping to 
raise the living standards of the masses 
so that the bases of democracy could be 
established. Loans and economic conces- 
sions would be forthcoming to those nations 
which made a genuine effort to increase 
mass-purchasing power. Giving further de- 
tails of this program for the United States, 
Mr. Aikman writes: 


“Tt would be a policy, again, which would 
strengthen the social service departments of 
the Latin American governments with ex- 
pert United States advisers—agricultural 
and industrial technicians, experts on sani- 
tation, on labor relations, on public school 
methods and organization, etc. . . . Pro- 
moting universal literacy in Latin America, 
improving health standards, and teaching 
skills to the rank and file of the peoples 
are activities which fertilize the very soil 
of democracy.” 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Juan Andreu Aima- 
zan (hwahn’ an-dray’oo ahl-mah-zahn’), Bue- 
nos Aires (bway’noes i’rays—i as in ice), 
Calais (ka-lay’), Calles (kah’yays), Manuel 
Avila Camacho (mah-noo-el’ ah’vee-lah kah- 
mah’choe), Lazaro Cardenas (lah’sah-roe kar’- 
day-nahs), ejido (ay-hee’doe), Mahatma 
Gandhi (mah-haht’mah gahn’dee), Juarez 
(hwah’rays), Chiang Kai-shek (jee’ong’ ki’- 
shek’—7 as in ice), Kuomintang (gwoe’min- 
tahng’), La Paz (lah pahs’), Lima (lee’mah), 


Madero (mah-day’roe), Mao Tse-tung (mah’- 
oe tsay’-toong’), Vincente Lombardo Toledano 
(veen-sen’tay loem-bar’doe toe-lay-dah’noe), 
San Juan del Rio (san’ hwahn’ del’ ree’oe), 
Edouardo Hay (ed-wahr’doe i’—i as in ice). 
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(From a drawing by W. J. Heffron for ‘““Mexico—An Indian Land,’ by Josephus Daniels.) 


Mexico Prepares 


For Elections 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


rity. Then, in the early sixteenth century, 
the Spanish conquerors came to the land. 
They shipped much of Mexico’s mineral 
wealth back to Spain (chiefly gold). They 
divided up the land among themselves and 
reduced the Indians to economic slavery, 
robbing them of security, while at the same 
time failing to bring them luxury or com- 
fort. In place of the ejidal system of 
community-owned land, they based their 
rule on great landed estates in the hands of 
a wealthy aristocracy. They entrenched 
this system so firmly that it has never 
been entirely uprooted, 


Struggle Against Feudalism 


At various times since, efforts have been 
made to break the feudal Spanish land 
system. The wars of independence from 
1810 to 1821 succeeded in casting off the 
Spanish yoke, but they did not disturb 
the control of land by the aristocracy. 
And in spite of subsequent attempts by 
such peasant leaders as Juarez, the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century found more 
than 97 per cent of the Mexican peasants 
(peons) without any land whatever, while 
nine-tenths of the good soil remained in 
the hands of the great landowners. Some 
progress was made following the revolu- 
tion of 1915-1917, which overthrew the 
tyrant Diaz, and brought forth a new 
constitution. During the years between 
1915 and 1934 some 24,000,000 acres were 
distributed among 760,000 families, the 
rate of distribution averaging a little more 
than a million acres yearly. But even 
this did not greatly affect the situation. 
From a peon’s point of view, the principles 
of the “revolution” (an important catch- 
word in Mexican politics) were betrayed 
by every president who sat in office be- 
tween 1917 and 1934. 

When Cardenas (see page 7) was elected 
president on the usual “uphold the revolu- 


tion” platform, in 1934, he prepared at once 
to speed the return to the ancient ejidal 
system of land ownership by communities. 
But that was not all. His program turned 
out to be far-reaching in effect—touching 
industry, finance, labor, and foreign rela- 
tions. The division and redistribution of 
great estates was greatly accelerated, 32,- 
000,000 acres being distributed among 
1,607,000 peasants from 1934 to 1939. A 
Six-Year Plan to reorganize the social and 
economic structure was put into operation. 
The development of home industries and 
modern housing was encouraged; public 
works projects were developed, and the 
control of education began to shift from 
the church to the state, causing much bit- 
terness. Provisions of the Mexican Labor 
Law, passed in 1931, were enforced in 
earnest for the first time, establishing an 
eight-hour day and a six-day week, mini- 
mum wages, government arbitration of 
strikes, and pensions for retired workers. 
The labor unions, finding their power grow- 
ing, began to assume an important position 
in public life, a position which—some 
claimed—they abused. 

It was in carrying out these internal 
reforms that Cardenas first clashed with 
foreign interests. The expropriation of 
foreign-owned land between 1915 and 1934 
had already given rise to a dispute between 
the United States and Mexico as to how 
and when foreign owners should be com- 
pensated for their loss. When Cardenas 
expropriated an additional $450,000,000 
worth of British-American oil properties 
without having at hand any tangible means 
of paying for them, in March 1938, the 
matter began—as everyone who _ reads 
newspapers knows—to take on a serious 
aspect. In the ensuing dispute, Mexico 
broke off relations with Great Britain. 
Although the United States government 
acted cautiously, fearing to jeopardize the 
Good Neighbor Policy in the eyes of neigh: 
boring Latin American states, Cardenas 
came under the fire of American oil inter- 
ests and much of the American press. 

A year ago it seemed as though negotia- 
tions between the Mexican government and 
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the ousted American oil owners might result 
in a compromise, but the conferees could 
not agree, negotiations broke down, and, 
with the exception of a Mexican Supreme 
Court decision upholding the constitutional- 
ity of the expropriation acts, little has 
developed since. The government of 
Mexico has promised to begin payments 
for these properties in 10 years, but no 
agreement has been reached on the amount 
due, and the foreign oil firms have: ex- 
pressed little satisfaction at the prospect of 
delayed payments in uncertain amounts. 


Election Issues 


When the Mexican Revolutionary Party 
goes before the voters for approval, in 
July, it will be on the basis of internal 
effects of these reforms. The peons who 
have received land, and those who expect 
to receive it, approve of the Cardenas 
program, and will probably contribute a 
great mass vote in its favor. The 
powerful Mexican Trade Union 
Confederation (sometimes called 
the ‘Mexican C.I.0.”) also sup- 
ports the Cardenas program, but 
with some reservations. Its mili- 
tant leader, Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano, believes the Cardenas 
program has not gone far enough, 
basing his conviction on the fact 
that prices have risen even more 
than wages, with little advantage 
to the workers. These are the 
two principal buttresses of Car- 
denas’ support. Since he cannot 
succeed himself, under the con- 
stitution, they will support the 
man who has promised to carry 
out the Cardenas program, Gen- 
eral Camacho. 


In the ranks of the opposition are the 
landowners whose properties have been 
heavily taxed or expropriated; the Catholic 
Church, whose activities have been re- 
stricted; practically the entire Mexican 
press; a large proportion of the middle 
class, the educated people of limited means 
who have been injured in one way or 
another by the rise in prices, heavy taxes, 
and by the resulting economic instability. 
Various people in all these classes oppose 
Cardenas’ government on various grounds. 
Some oppose him simply because he has 
undermined their position of economic 
domination in the community. Some dis- 
like his reforms altogether. A great many 
favor the reforms on principle, but believe 
they have been launched too hurriedly, 
with the result that foreign capital (neces- 
sary for the development of Mexican in- 
dustry) has been scared away, finance dis- 
rupted, and stability banished. In Catholic 
circles, in particular, there is a strong feel- 
ing that the Cardenas government is anti- 
religious and that it bears the earmarks of 
communism. Many believe the ultimate 
effect of his program will merely be the 
substitution of dictation by labor unions 
for that of landowners. 

So far, the issues mentioned have been 
fairly clear cut. But another element has 
injected confusions, and perhaps danger, 
into the situation—that of the foreign 
situation. The 1938 oil expropriations cost 
Mexico her two best petroleum customers 


—Great Britain and the United States. 
This struck a hard blow at the Mexican 
oil industry, which produces chiefly for 
export, creating widespread unemployment 
and causing considerable grumbling among 
the oil workers who had been given the 
wells to operate. But German and Italian 
purchases began to compensate for this. 
By August 1939, Germany was buying 
more than half of Mexico’s oil, having 
quadrupled her purchases since 1937. 

The outbreak of war in Europe in 
September brought a quick end to this 
boom. Not only were German purchases 
reduced to zero, but Germany proved un- 
able to ship bartered goods in exchange for 
oil already purchased, with the resulting 
loss of $5,000,000 to the Mexican oil in- 
dustry. At the same time, Italy, which 
had been buying an average of more than 
400,000 barrels monthly, cut her purchases 
in half, due to the shortage of oil tankers. 
The Mexicans have hoped that Italy will 
begin to buy oil for Germany in Mexico, 
but there has been no such development, 
since Italy seems anxious not to embroil 
herself in blockade disputes with the Allies. 
In the meantime, British and American 
markets remain virtually closed to Mexican 
oil; oil-storage tanks in Mexico have been 
filled, tankers remain scarce, and the Mexi- 
can oil industry is facing a serious crisis. 

This factor, of course, will play an im- 
portant role in the coming Mexican elec- 
tions. Even in some ranks of Cardenas’ 
supporters it is said that no matter how 
justified the seizure of foreign-owned oil 
properties may have been in principle, its 
results bode disaster for Mexican economy, 
and that practical considerations demand 
that some settlement be reached to facil- 
itate the export of petroleum. This criti- 
cism is aimed directly at the Cardenas 
government, and is unquestionably a source 
of embarrassment to it. 

The deciding factor in the coming Mexi- 
can elections may prove to be the army. 
So far, the army has declared its loyalty 
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YOUTH IN MEXICO 


The physical development of youth is a primary policy of the 
Present Mexican government. 
boys and girls who participated in a demonstration marking a 


These are some of the 50,000 


recent “independence anniversary.’ 


to the Cardenas government, and to Gen- 
eral Camacho, who will run in its place. 
But there is no certainty about this. Some 
fear that Camacho will call upon the army 
to run off a shotgun election, if he fears 
defeat. Some others feel that important 
army generals may be bribed to act like- 
wise in favor of the other side by gen- 
erous handouts from foreign financial 
groups. Already there have been a num- 
ber of armed clashes in outlying districts, 
and Mexico is generally apprehensive re- 
garding what may come. 


Questions and References 


1. What is the meaning of ejido? 

2. Why will Lazaro Cardenas not run for 
president in July? 

3. What are some of the principal features 
of the Six-Year Plan? 

4. What are the most important issues of 
the coming elections in Mexico? 

5. If you were a Mexican, which way would 
you vote? Why? 

6. What part does oil play in Mexican poli- 
tics? 


REFERENCES: (a) Mexico’s Defense, by 
A. M. Enriquez. The Atlantic, March 1939, pp. 
378-384. (b) Mexico’s Runaway New Deal, 
by R. Pina. American Mercury, February 
1939, pp. 176-182. (c) How To Do Business 
in Mexico, by H. O. Johnson. Current His- 
tory, August 1939, pp. 46-47. (d) War Di- 
vides Mexico, by H. Block. The Nation, No- 
vember 4, 1939, pp. 490-492. (e) Mexican 
Anxieties, by W. O. Scroggs. Foreign Affairs, 
January 1940, pp. 266-279. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS NEW APPOINTEES 


Good humor is one of Mr. 


the new associate justice of the Supreme Court, 


Roosevelt’s notable characteristics, 
on the day that three of his latest appointees were sworn into office. 
Frank Murphy; the new attorney general, 
new solicitor general, 
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Helping the Finns 

How far can the United States go toward 
helping Finland? Both President Roose- 
velt and Congress are weighing this question 
carefully. Sympathy for the Finns has in- 
creased steadily in this country, fed by an 
admiration for the “little fellow” in a fight, 
by dislike for communism, and by respect for 
the Finnish debt-paying record. Already the 
United States has advanced $10,000,000 in 
credits to Finland through the Export-Import 
Bank, a government agency. 

But there has been a strong urge to help 
Finland to an even greater extent. Some 
congressmen have advanced proposals to make 
loans expressly for military purposes; others 
would limit the help to financing the purchase 
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HERBLOCK IN CANTON (OHIO) REPOSITORY 


of agricultural and industrial products. After 
studying the matter closely, President Roose- 
velt wrote a letter to Congress, reviewing the 
attitude of this country, and suggesting the 
possibilities for providing aid. He made it 
clear that Congress must decide the issue. 
Those who favor taking any action cite the 
precedent of our lending $25,000,000 last year 
to China. They point out that Finland needs 
and deserves the aid which we can give her, 
and argue that we can provide a great deal of 
assistance without involving ourselves in a 
serious quarrel with Russia. Opposition is 
crystallizing quickly, however, because some 
leaders feel that this help would place the 
United States in a position of taking sides. 
They vo'ce their dislike for the Russian cam- 
paign, but argue that we cannot afford risk- 
ing Russian hostility, because that would bring 
the United States a step nearer to war. 


Mail Searches 

Despite the sympathy which exists in this 
country for the Allied powers in the European 
war, our State Department is at odds with 
the British foreign office over mailing rights. 


but he seemed to be of especially gay disposition 


Left to right, behind the President, are 
Robert Jackson; and the 
Francis Biddle. 


For weeks, the English have been seizing and 
searching mail which is sent from this country, 
carried on neutral ships, and destined for 
Germany and neutral countries in Europe. 
It is admitted that England has the right to 
search mail bound for Germany; it might 
contain valuable contraband or secret military 
information. 

But the United States has strongly pro- 
tested any interference with mail bound for 
neutral countries. The British contend that 
they must do this in order to prevent mail 
from going through neutral countries to final 
destinations in Germany. They say that in 
one eight-day period, they seized letters and 
parcels which contained jewelry, drugs, cloth- 
ing, food, machine parts, and electrical instru- 
ments—all on the list of contraband. They 
also wish to seize money which is destined 
for Germany. The United States, of course, 
wants to protect our neutral rights under 
international law. In pursuing her present 
policy, England is keeping a watchful eye on 
her present standing in this country—an ad- 
vantage which might outweigh the benefits to 
be gained from continuing the searches and 
arguments. 


° ° 

When business conditions improved last 
year, it was a great boon to the railroads. 
Each slump in recent years has pinched them 
doubly hard, because they no longer enjoy a 
major share of the inland transportation. 
Trucks, buses, automobiles, and airplanes 
have made huge dents in the business which 
the railroads formerly handled. Conse- 
quently, a good year lightens the difficulties 
of the roads which are fighting to keep out 
of bankruptcy or other financial ruts. 

When factories, mills, and mines speeded 
up their operations in 1939, freight engines 
were pulling more carloads of than 
at any time in nine years. Unaccustomed to 
the rush, the railroads put in orders for more 
equipment and hired more men. When the 
year ended, it appeared that the major lines 
had a profit of $95,000,000—compared with 
a loss of $123,000,000 in 1938. If this im- 
provement continues, the railroads see 
brighter days ahead. 


Milk 

Milk is the subject of a bitter controversy 
involving farmers, dairy companies, consum- 
ers, trade unions, and government officials. 
Farmers believe they are paid too little (about 
five cents a quart) for the milk which is 
pasteurized, bottled, and sold to the public 
for 12% cents, on the average. The con- 
sumer believes the price he pays, reaching 16 
cents in some cities, is too high. Dairy com- 
panies point to the service they render in 
doorstep delivery and monthly collections, 
arguing that they cannot provide it for a 
cheaper price. The unions, who enter the 
picture chiefly as teamsters, hauling and de- 
livering milk, fix their rates and will not 
transport milk for less, thus helping to keep 
the price up. The average citizen drinks 
170 quarts of milk a year, whereas doctors 
believe the average should be 250 or 300 
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quarts. A child should consume 365 quarts, 
one a day, for milk is one of the best body- 
builders known to man. 

It seems clear to students of the subject, 
however, that consumption cannot rise to the 
proper level until the price is reduced from 
two to four cents a quart. Many factors 
complicate such a solution; the price of store 
milk in most cities is kept at the same price 
as delivered milk in order to encourage home 
delivery. On the other hand, two-quart paper 


containers are being introduced in the New 
York area in an effort to reduce the price. 
Through all this controversy may be heard 


murmurs of “Monopoly!” and, just as Mayor 
La Guardia is making war on the big distribu- 
tors in his city, that 
the near future will bring national action on 
this important question. 


Last Lap 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt began the 
fourth year of his second term as president 
this month, there was little time to celebrate 
the occasion. None of the years since his 
inauguration on January 20, 1937, has been 
filled with more problems than confront him 
in 1940. Wars in Asia and Europe promise a 
full share of international crises. Those 
which affect the United States complicate the 
direction of our foreign policies. The budget, 
reciprocal trade agreements, aid for Finland, 
and other vital face legislative action 
which the President must observe closely. 
Added to these are the everyday burdens of 
the presidency—a heavy load even in calmer 
times. 

And week by week, the political strain be- 
tenser. Guarding against any un- 
timely reference to his intentions for the fu- 
ture, the President must seize the ripest op- 
portunity to announce that he will or will 
not attempt a third term; that he favors this 
or that candidate if he does not wish to run. 

His announcement will be received by a na- 
tion in which the political lineup has grad- 
ually shifted since 1937. Today, according 
to a Gallup poll, 42 per cent of the people 
class themselves as Democrats; 38 per cent 
as Republicans; 19 per cent, independents; 
and one per cent, Socialists. When a similar 
poll was taken in 1937, the Democrats num- 
bered 50 per cent; Republicans, 
independents, 15 per cent; and Socialists, two 
per cent. At the expense of the Democrats 
and’ the Socialists, the Republicans and the 
independent voters have gained ground. 


Civil Rights 


Roger Baldwin, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, reports that “the coun- 
try generally, even under the impact of the 
uncertainty of the war situation, is maintain- 
He noted 
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33 per cent; 


ing a healthy sanity and tolerance.” 
the following gains for civil liberties: 
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A STATESMAN PASSES 


The Senate loses one of its most colorful and dynamic 
figures in the passing of William E. Borah. 


1. The Supreme Court decision which over. 
ruled a municipal ordinance in Jersey City, 
where Mayor Hague was controlling public 
meetings to such an extent that complete free. 
dom of speech was impossible. 

Another Supreme Court decision which 
outlawed wire-tapping (listening in on pri 
vate telephone conversations) as a means of 
obtaining evidence against a person. And a 


decision which extended freedom of the press i 


by ruling that no city has the right to pre. 
vent labor leaders or other persons from 
distributing handbills to tell their side of a 
controversial issue. 

A general decline in the strength of the 
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against the sky as the British 


antidemocratic movements which were spring- 
ing up in the United States. 


During the time that Huey Long controlled 
Louisiana politics between 1928 and 1935, 
his machine rolled up substantial majorities in 
every primary election. When the general 
elections were held, his victorious Democratic 
ticket merely went through the formality of 
defeating the Republicans. Both as governor 
and as senator, Long developed a strong or- 
ganization, capable of filling all strategic 
offices with its men and running the legis- 
lature to his satisfaction. 

When he was assassinated in 1935, his po- 
litical heirs still held together, although there 
were a few signs of discord. It was not until 
last summer that the machine was shaken 
thoroughly. The blows rained heavily as 
Louisiana State University’s President Smith 
was convicted of embezzlement, Governor 
Richard Leche resigned under fire, and other 
officials—high and low—scurried for cover. 
The damage was apparent as Louisiana held 
its primary election recently. Huey’s brother 
Earl, who succeeded Leche in the state house, 
ran for the Democratic nomination. Al- 
though he managed to lead the five candidates, 
his total was short of a clear majority. Now 
he will have to face Sam Houston Jones, the 
next highest man, in a runoff before either 
is pitted against the Republican nominee. 
Huey’s heirs found that the political waters 
were more troubled than at any time since 
their leader died, 


Radio Shifts 

During the next eight months, about 735 
of the 815 broadcasting stations in the United 
States will move to new positions on the dial. 
Listeners turning to the present numbers of 
their favorite stations, or pushing the buttons 
to tune in a program, will find that the station 
is no longer there. They will have to learn 
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new numbers, or get the mechanism which 
controls the push-buttons adjusted. 

These shifts are taking place to improve 
radio reception. An agreement to cooperate 
on radio regulation has been signed by the 
United States, Mexico, Canada, Cuba, and 
the Latin American countries, There has 
been a great deal of interference among the 
stations of these countries. But as the posi- 
tions on the dial are reassigned, each country 
will have a specific area on the ether waves 
allotted to its stations. Whenever future 
difficulties arise, the countries can get to- 
gether and iron them out according to the 
new pact’s provisions. 
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Cold Week 


Intense cold, combined with a widespread 
coal shortage, brought great suffering to many 
peoples of Europe last week—to homeless, 
half-starved Poles turned loose on the deso- 
late plains of Poland, to troops at the front, 
sailors from torpedoed ships drifting in open 
boats, to Jewish refugees (refused admission 
to any land) huddled on ice-bound barges on 
the Danube, and to poor people everywhere. 

To one people, the Finns, the cold came as 
a blessing. Temperatures as low as 58° be- 
low zero virtually froze invading Russian 
troops in their tracks. The cold eased Soviet 
pressure on the Mannerheim Line. It helped 
in turning back Russia’s attempt to block 
the flow of Swedish supplies into Finland by 
cutting the railroad which crosses the Swedish- 
Finnish frontier at the upper end of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, not far from the Arctic Circle. 
Russian columns engaged in this drive re- 
treated in fair order to positions north of the 
Arctic Circle near Salla. Reports that large 
Soviet detachments in this area were routed 
and chased into Russia appear to be without 
foundation. 

Aside from the weather, the failure of the 
Russians so far seems due chiefly to the hope- 
less breakdown of the Soviet supply and trans- 
port systems. Failing to cut the rail line from 
Sweden to Finland, the Russian government 
has delivered sharp warnings to Sweden and 
Norway, demanding that the streams of sup- 
Plies and volunteers en route to Finland be 
choked off at once. Sweden and Norway have 
rejected these demands, but they have also 
announced that they will remain officially 
neutral. 

Other European developments reflect no 
great change over last week. The expected 
German blitzkrieg through Belgium or the 


Netherlands has not materialized. Italy has 
adopted such an enormous budget for the com- 
ing year ($1,745,000,000) that some observers 
doubt that Mussolini believes that Italy can 
or will remain long at peace. In the Balkans 
a succession of important discussions are in 
progress in preparation for a conference of 
Balkan states to be held in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, around February 6. 


The “Chunnel” 


One interesting aspect of the war in Europe 
has been the revival of a long-discussed plan 
to connect England with France by means 
of a 20-mile tunnel bored under the bottom 
of the English Channel between Dover, Eng- 
land, and Calais, France. The idea of con- 
structing the ‘‘chunnel” (as it is called) was 
given its first serious consideration by Na- 
poleon, in 1802. Seventy-two years later work 
was actually begun from the: British side, but 
abandoned when British army chiefs _be- 
came frightened at the thought of French in- 
vading troops pouring into England through 
the “chunnel.” 

The present revival of the project has been 
prompted by the danger and difficulty of 
transporting large numbers of troops and sup- 
plies across the rough waters of the channel 
during wartime. The constant menace of 
mines, submarines, and aircraft keeps large 
units of the British fleet constantly on guard. 
Construction of the ‘“chunnel’ would permit 
a swift shuttling of men and supplies between 
France and England during times of stress. 
The tunnel would contain a two-way rail- 
road, and would be laid so deep as to be invul- 
nerable to outside attack. Its cost would prob- 
ably exceed $300,000,000—an amount about 
equal to Allied war expenditures every 10 
days. 

Renewed consideration of the “chunnel” 
project is only one of the many phases of in- 
creasing Anglo-French cooperation. The two 
nations now exercise joint control over their 
armies, air forces, navies, commerce, shipping, 
purchases abroad, exports, and even some as- 
pects of finance and manufacturing. Con- 
cerning this collaboration, British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain recently said significantly, 
“T cannot help thinking that the experience of 
this association . . . will prove to be so valu- 
able that when the war is over neither of us 
will want to give it up.” 


China Divided 

Reports coming out of western China dur- 
ing the last few months indicate that Chinese 
forces opposing Japan are not so solidly united 
as has been commonly assumed. A serious di- 
vision has split the two important political 
groups which form the backbone of Chinese 
resistance. The dominant of these is the 
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WINTER IN CHINA 
Young Chinese have to dress heavily in order to with- 
stand the winter’s cold. Layers of clothing, tightly fas- 
tened, are used to keep them warm. These youngsters 
are receiving a visit from Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 
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“NO SPECIAL EVENTS” 
So read the daily communiques issued by both sides to describe the present stage of the war along the Western 


Front. 


Nothing is said of the minor skirmishes, the advances and retreats of soldiers, the deserted villages, the 


lives—few in number, but lives—which are being lost every day in the ‘‘no-man‘s land” between the Maginot Line 


and the Westwall. 


Kuomintang, the National Party, which is 
headed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The other is the Kungchantang, the Chinese 
Communist Party, led by General Mao Tse- 
tung. 

This split actually dates back to the year 
1927 when Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the 
Kuomintang, suddenly turned on his Com- 
munist supporters, massacred thousands of 
them, and drove the remainder into exile in 
western China. For nearly 10 years the 
Kuomintang fought the Communists. It sent 
out one army after another. The Communists 
retreated into the northwest, set up a re- 
public of their own, and threw back the armies 
sent against them. Sometimes the fighting 
was bitter, sometimes it lagged, sometimes it 
seemed to die away, but the Kuomintang’s de- 
termination to stamp out the Communists re- 
mained strong until the Japanese invasion of 
China, in 1937, when the two groups joined in 
a United Front to fight against the invader. 
When Chiang Kai-shek openly praised the 
heroism of the Communist armies, in Decem- 
ber of that year, the split seemed to have 
been healed. Soviet aid to China strengthened 
this feeling. 

Some of the anti-Communist generals of 
Chiang’s command resented the concept of 
the United Front, however, and last year they 
opened a series of scattered raids and attacks 
on Communist offices and outposts. One 
battle, fought early last summer, lasted a 
week, taking a heavy toll on both sides. The 
Communists, still adhering to the principle 
of the United Front, appealed to Chiang to 
intercede. He has made several efforts to 
do so, but the discipline among his generals 
is poor, and the raids have continued. Chi- 
ang’s dependence upon Soviet supplies seems 
to have prevented an open break with the 
Communists, but the outlook for real unity 
among the Chinese forces remains, at best, 
doubtful. 


Poll in India 


A feeling of unusual excitement prevailed 
in India last week as the powerful National 
Congress Party prepared to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of its pledge to achieve independ- 
ence for India. The whole question of India’s 
relations with Great Britain, and of her 
part in the war against Germany, was being 
reviewed in a succession of conferences be- 
tween the British viceroy, Congress Party 
leaders, and the heads of the All-India Mos- 
lem League. Although certain wealthy Indian 
princes had contributed a $1,500,000 war 
fund, and units of the regular Indian army 
were serving the British at war stations 
throughout southern Asia, the Congress Party 
still refused to support the war until Britain 
settled their demands for independence. 

As negotiations for some sort of compro- 
mise continued, Mahatma Gandhi, leader of 
the Congress Party, prepared to test Indian 
public opinion at the “independence pledge” 
celebrations on January 26. An elaborate or- 
ganization was set up to observe and test the 
volume of public feeling. How many would 
come out? How would they receive the an- 
nual recitations of the independence pledge? 
Upon the answers to these questions, Gandhi 


War is not on a large scale yet, so there are 


“no special events.’’ 
prepared to shape his future course. If the 
results showed widespread indifference, he 
was expected to accept a compromise with 
Britain which would grant some measure of 
independence to India in return for moral 
and material support against Germany. If 
they should prove the people to be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of independence, Gandhi was 
expected to adopt different tactics. He 
might permit the present deadlock to con- 
tinue, with India at war in a technical sense 
only. Or he might attempt to force Britain’s 
hand by launching another great civil disobedi- 
ence campaign. Gandhi has denied any inten- 
tion of adopting anti-British measures, await- 
ing the outcome of his unofficial poll before 
reaching a decision regarding relations with 
England and the war. 


Pan-American Highway 
The recent completion of the first difficult 
lap of a road which is eventually to wind from 




















THE GENERALISSIMO TAKES OVER 


KIRBY IN N. Y¥. POST 
La Paz, Bolivia, across the high Andes Moun- 
tains and down into Lima, the capital of Peru, 
is another forward step in the construction of 
a great Pan-American highway system which 
is expected to link all the American repub- 
lics within the next few years. By 1942, for 
example, it may be possible to drive from 
New York City, 11,500 miles through Central 
America, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, across 
the Andes into Bolivia, and then down through 
the Argentine pampas to Buenos Aires. About 
8,210 miles of this system already exist as 
segments of permanent roadway. Another 
2,200 miles is passable in good weathei. The 
remaining distance is either under construc- 
tion or being surveyed. 

The objective of these highways is to pro- 
vide access to hitherto inaccessible deposits 
of raw materials in the hinterland of South 
and Central America. The development of 
commercial flying has also helped greatly 
along these lines. In Colombia, for instance, 
5,000 tons of freight were flown inland by 
plane to make possible the construction of 
a pipeline, completed a few months ago, from 
the rich oil fields of the Colombian uplands 
to the sea. 
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CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE IN THE REDUCTION OF CHILD LABOR 
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Child Labor in the United States 


LTHOUGH the plight of children in 

the United States is still serious and 
many of their most pressing problems re- 
main unsolved, a glance through the pages 
of history reveals that considerable prog- 
ress has been made since the early days of 
the Republic. If one were to return to the 
nineteenth century, he would find condi- 
tions far worse than they are today. De- 
spite the glowing reports by visiting Eng- 
lishmen of excellent conditions prevailing 
in American factories, where, one of them 
reported, children 
were “taken in, as it 
were, to a_ philan- 
thropic manufactur- 
ing college, and then 
looked after and regu- 
lated more as girls 
and lads at a great 
seminary,” the situa- 
tion was deplorable, 
judged by _present- 
day standards. As the 
historian Faulkner 
comments on condi- 
tions in the nineteenth century in his 
“American Political and Social History”: 
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Nineteenth Century Conditions 


This idyllic picture by ‘English travelers 
quickly fades when subjected to close scrutiny. 
Child labor was widely prevalent and existed 
from Slater’s first mill of 1791 (run by nine 
little children) throughout the whole history 
of the textile industry. This was particularly 
true in southern New England, where the 
entire family was accustomed to work in the 
mills. In New England, in the twenties, about 
half of the cotton-mill workers were children, 
and a labor paper, speaking of conditions 
around Philadelphia in the thirties, asserted 
that it was a “well-known fact” that the 
principal part of the help of cotton mills was 
children ‘confined to steady employment dur- 
ing the longest days of the year from daylight 
until dark.” The ordinary work day, in fact, 
ran from sun to sun, varying during most of 
the year from 12 to 15 hours. Besides child 
labor and long hours, there were the old- 
fashioned mills with their small windows, bad 
air, and lack of sanitary appliances, while 
outside working hours labor was often sub- 
jected to a paternalism that today would be 
considered intolerable. 


Toward the latter part of the century, a 
movement was effectively launched to im- 
prove the lot of children. Prior to that 
time a few voices had been crying in the 
wilderness for reforms which would lighten 
the burdens of children. As early as 1825, 
a legislative inquiry into child labor was 
conducted in Massachusetts, and a number 
of states enacted laws restricting the em- 
ployment of children in industry. For the 
most part, these early laws were difficult 
to enforce. As Charles and Mary Beard 
point out in their “Rise of American Civili- 
zation,” “as the public mind was not pre- 
pared for drastic action, the legisiatures 
usually left loopholes through which camels 
could pass.” 


But these early efforts were a recognition 
of the problem and served to focus public 
attention upon its seriousness. State after 
state began to eliminate the worst abuses 
of child labor. Most of the states had 
laws on their statute books which pro- 
hibited the employment of children, under 
adverse conditions, in the factories. In 
other ways, they sought to improve the 
conditions of children, 


Federal Action 


If the states succeeded in making prog- 
ress in dealing with the problems of chil- 
dren, the federal government failed to keep 
pace. As early as 1907, bills were intro- 
duced in Congress to restrict child labor. 
A law was passed in 1916 excluding from in- 
terstate commerce the products of concerns 
employing children, but the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional. Another law, 
passed in 1919, sought to achieve the same 
result by imposing a heavy tax upon con- 
cerns using child labor, but this law, also, 
was declared unconstitutional. In 1924, a 
constitutional amendment designed to 
eliminate child labor was submitted to the 
states for ratification, but it has not yet 
been ratified by the necessary three-fourths 
of the states. 

Despite the progress which has been 
made even since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, the goal of giving children a 
decent lot in our civilization is still far 
from sight, as is apparent by the facts 
brought out at the recent White House 
conference discussed elsewhere in this issue 
of THe AMERICAN OpsseRvER. As recently 
as 1930, more than a million children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 17 were employed 
in nonagricultural industries and an even 
larger number on the farms. The wages- 
and-hours law, prohibiting child labor in 
certain industries, considerably reduced 
the number, although there are still at 
least half a million children employed. 

Agriculture is today the most important 
single source of employment for children, 
and, contrary to popular illusion, for hun- 
dreds of thousands this does not mean 
merely performing chores on the farm. 
Children start working younger on the 
farm than in factories and they toil longer 
hours. As Lumpkin and Douglas, two au- 
thorities on child labor, point out in a 
recent book: “As a rule, not as an excep- 
tion, children in agriculture are allowed to 
work unlimited hours, hours that would be 
long even for a grown man—nine, 10, even 
11 and 12 hours a day during rush 
seasons; the conditions of their work are 
demonstrably and typically deplorable; the 
school laws are frequently ‘adjusted’ to 
meet the demands of their labor, and the 
enforcement of such school laws as do 
control them is frequently ignored on their 
behalf.” 
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T would be difficult to find any politi- 
cal leader in the world today who typi- 
fies the people he leads any more than 
Lazaro Cardenas, the president of Mexico. 
Like the average Mexican, he represents 
a mixture of Spanish and Indian blood, 
combining the stolidity, endurance, and 
infinite patience of the Indian with the 
Spaniard’s flexibility and mental agility. 
When Cardenas moves, he moves swiftly, 
yet he speaks slowly, pondering a long 
time over every word. His earnest, tired 
face is like a mask topped with a thick 
shock of dark hair, yet he is intensely 
human and sensitive to the suffering of 
others. His eyes are on the future, but 
he can adapt himself to the present, and 
he retains the Indian’s phenomenal mem- 
ory of things long past. 

Among other things, Cardenas has never 
forgotten the poverty of his family and of 
the little village where he was born 45 
vears ago. There were eight children, a 
horse, a little thatched hut, and a little 
stony cornfield. Of such luxuries as schools 
and shoes there were none. When Lazaro 
was only 10, his father died, and he went 
forth to support his family on 25 cents a 
day, troubled with the unfairness of it all, 
while his mother continued monotonously 
to grind corn in a hollow stone. 

At the age of 15 Cardenas joined the 
army and fought in support of the peasant 
leader, Madero. The memory of poverty 
was still with him, but he began to hope 
for a better Mexico, even when Madero 
was murdered and the revolution lost. He 
worked hard and earnestly, eventually be- 
coming a general, and finally governor of 
his own state. 

In 1934, when Cardenas was finally 
elected president, many people regarded 
him as the insignificant tool of Mexico’s po- 
litical boss, Calles. Calles thought so too— 
for a time. But they were wrong. Car- 
denas lost little time in ousting Calles 
and in getting rid of Calles’ supporters in 
the army. But looking toward a new and 
a more stable Mexico, he broke a long- 
established precedent by failing to shoot 
them. Most of the plotters are not only 
alive today, but free as well. 

While Cardenas’ political program for 
raising the economic status of the peon at 
least to the level of decent subsistence has 
undoubtedly been remarkable, although de- 
batable, in its way, even more remarkable 
has been Cardenas’ execution of its minor 
as well as major details. He travels con- 
stantly to all parts of Mexico, usually with- 
out a guard of any sort. He sleeps some- 
times in the open, sometimes in a hut or in 
a hotel, but seldom more than four or six 
hours a day. He appears unexpectedly in 
a remote village, passes through the mar- 
ket place or sits on the earth floor of a 
small house, listening intently to what the 
villagers tell him, asking and answering 
questions and dealing with minor problems 
with tireless care and patience. The next 
day, perhaps, he talks in the same slow, 
thoughtful way, furrowing his brows 
slightly, to an important diplomatic dele- 
gation in the capital. Some people do not 


like Cardenas’ aims, many do not like his 
methods, but not even his enemies have 
ever suggested that he is corruptible. 





LAZARO CARDENAS 
A recent photo of the Mexican president. On the 
left is American Amb d Joseph Daniels, on 
the right Mexican Foreign Minister Edouardo Hay. 





ATHARINE F. LENROOT has risen 
to be chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor by hard work, 
long hours of study, and a passionate devo- 
tion to legislation for human welfare. She 
took her first civil service examination in 
1913, a blonde, blue-eyed girl of 22, 
and today she is an efficient administrator. 
When she calls a conference or testifies 
before a congressional committee, statis- 
tics, surveys, research of every sort are 
at her fingertips. 

Miss Lenroot was born in Superior, Wis- 
consin, and comes of Scandinavian stock. 
Her father was a member of first the 
house, and later the senate, of the state 
legislature. She inherited his interest in 
social problems, and at the University of 
Wisconsin she studied these problems. She 
fought her first battle as a junior in college 
when she went before the legislature and 
testified in support of a proposed mini- 
mum-wage law. It cannot be said that 
she was entirely responsible for the bill’s 
passage, but her thorough knowledge of the 
subject was so apparent that she was made 
a deputy of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission and put to work gathering data for 
the administration of the law. The follow- 
ing year, 1914, she took a more advanced 
civil service test and qualified for a job as 
special agent for the Children’s Bureau. 

The Bureau was only two years old at 
that time. It had been set up by an 
act sponsored by the late Senator Borah of 
Idaho, although the prime mover for its 
establishment was Lillian D. Wald, a great 
social worker and later a personal friend of 
Miss Lenroot. The Bureau is concerned 
with investigation and the compilation of 
accurate data about children and the things 
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which concern children. The facts are 
then made available to the states and to 
Congress and to any other public or private 
agencies interested. 

Miss Lenroot was assigned to the So- 
cial Service Division, and spent several 
years making studies of the administration 
of juvenile courts and of dependent chil- 
dren and what was being done for them. 
After a 17-month interlude, during which 
she directed the Editorial Division, she 
was made assistant chief of the Bureau. 
In this capacity she naturally widened her 
interests, becoming, for instance, a student 
of child conditions in Latin America. She 
was appointed to her present post by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1934, and succeeded 
Grace Abbott to become the Bureau’s third 
chief. 

Soft-spoken, with graying hair and a 
ready smile, Miss Lenroot works in a large, 
sunny office in the Department of Labor, 
where it is among her duties to decide what 
industries are so dangerous that children 
under 18 may not be employed in them, 
and in what interstate occupations children 
of 14 and 15 may legally engage. In addi- 
tion to administering these provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, she annually 
distributes $3,800,000, under the Social 
Security Act, to states trying to improve 
maternity standards. On the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
which was in session two weeks ago, Miss 
Lenroot served as executive secretary, and 
gave further proof of her familiarity with 
child problems. 
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THE MAIN PLAZA OF MEXICO CITY 


Visitor Gives Impressions of Life 
and Customs of People of Mexico 


The following impressions of Mexico 
have been sent to THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER by Edward Huberman, who is now 
in that country to study social and eco- 
nomic conditions. For the most part, they 
deal with certain aspects of life in the 
capital, Mexico City. 


WAS surprised when I first went shop- 

ping in Mexico City stores and markets 
and found that I could buy 12 large, juicy 
lemons for four cents; twice as many 
beautiful bananas could be purchased for 
eight pennies; cucumbers, tomatoes, cel- 
ery, carrots, peas, or practically any vege- 
table you like, at only one-fourth to one- 
third of what I had to pay in any of a 
dozen cities in the United States. All 
along it has seemed as if I were in a 
kind of never-never land, or at least a 
consumer’s heaven. 

Maybe you think it is hard to believe, 
but I found it hard to believe also when 
I got a first-class haircut for 15 cents; a 
shoeshine for three; a dozen orchids for 
seven; a full-course dinner in one of the 
city’s leading restaurants for 20 cents; 
and three attractive pieces of modernistic 
furniture, a sofa and two comfortable liv- 
ing-room chairs, made to order from my 
own design, for a little less than eight 
dollars! 

Wages are low, so low, in fact, that even 
the incredible prices for domestic fruits 
and vegetables are beyond the reach of 
many Mexican workers who cannot afford 
to buy at any price many of the things 
they need for even a minimum standard 
of living... . 

You have heard many times that Mexico 
is a land of contrasts. I did not need more 
than two days in Mexico to find the truth 
of this statement pounding itself into me 
in ways I shall never forget. Mexico 
City itself is a cosmopolitan metropolis 
of over a million people. It has tall 
office buildings, palatial theatres, elaborate 
department stores, broad boulevards. But 
you cannot walk a hundred yards along 
any of the boulevards or main streets 
without meeting, in addition to many men 
and women dressed very much like Ameri- 
cans who spend a good part of their in- 
come on the latest fashions, at least half 
a dozen people without shoes on. And these 
six are not children going barefoot for fun, 
either. Nor are the rags they wear very 
much fun. Nor the tremendous burdens 
many of them carry on their heads and 
backs, burdens often much larger and 
heavier than themselves. 

Alongside handsome new buildings it is 
not uncommon to find miserable hovels, 
without even the most elementary con- 
veniences, used as dwellings for large fam- 
ilies. In other sections of the city living 
conditions are worse. The other day I 
saw an extensive area that serves partly 
as garbage dump, partly as home for a 
thousand people. It is hard to tell which 
part is which. But Mexico is not the only 
country with slums, and besides, things are 


beginning to happen here on the housing 
question. Several government agencies, in 
cooperation with trade unions, are planning 
and erecting decent, safe, and sanitary 
homes for workers in the low-income 
groups. Several pleasant, clean, and sunny 
neighborhoods of this type have been built 
up in and around the city during the last 
five or six years, and more are on the 
way. Because large numbers of houses are 
built at the same time, and because the 
financing charge is nominal, construction 
costs are kept down to a minimum, and for 
a few pesos a month, often less than the 
rent for an inferior dwelling, a worker 
can own his own house in 10 years... . 

Because many Mexicans cannot afford 
even the cent or cent and a half that a 
newspaper costs, both El Nacional and El 
Popular paste complete editions daily on 
building walls and bulletin boards all over 
the city. It is a common thing to see 
clusters of people reading the news right 
off the walls even before the paste is dry. 

Other things get pasted on walls, too. 
It is a trick in the bag of the Mexican 
advertising man. Every day there are 
names of new movies (usually from Holly- 
wood, occasionally from France, Italy, the 
Soviet Union, or Mexico itself), theatre 
programs, concert announcements, “open 
letters” to the public from trade-union 
or political groups, or, recently, literally 
huge invitations to the populace to come 
and see an “American roller-skating derby” 
in a large “sport-palace.” 

Outdoor sports are becoming very popu- 
lar in Mexico City. A tremendous stadium 
and a goodly number of municipal athletic 
fields help by providing areas where peo- 
ple can run and jump—and march. 

But they have been marching in the 
streets, it seems, much more often than in 
the athletic fields. Practically every morn- 
ing, before 7 o’clock, I have been roused 
by drums and bugles and detachments of 
25 to 400 marchers, men and women. 
Sometimes they are groups whose interest 
is chiefly physical culture and fresh air, 
other times they are trade-union members 
drilling under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced army officer who has been lent 
to them for the purpose. ... A few weeks 
ago, 30,000 devotees of bicycling, boxing, 
hiking, tumbling, soccer, tennis, football, 
mountain climbing, and at least a dozen 
other sports paraded through the: main 
streets of the city. 





Education 
John Locke, who formulated many of 
the principles on which our system of 
government is based, had this to say about 
education: 


The business of education, in respect 
to knowledge, is not to perfect the learner 
in all or any one of the sciences; but to 
give his mind that disposition and those 
habits that may enable him to attain 
any part of knowledge that he shall stand 
in need of in the future course of life. 














° Vocational Outlook « 








Architecture 


HERE is a direct and yet incomplete 

relationship between architecture and 
the building trades. As the latter come to 
a virtual standstill in times of depression, 
the architect’s activities are correspondingly 
reduced. Thus in the last depression, hun- 
dreds of men were forced to abandon 
architecture, and even with fewer archi- 
tects, according to Dr. Harold F. Clark, 
the average earning in this profession 
dropped from $4,500 in 1929 to $1,400 in 
1934. But conversely it need not follow 
that a boom in construction will lead to 
a boom in architecture. Much of the 
building of the coming years, for example, 
is likely to be part of the housing program, 
which calls for repairs and modernization, 
for huge new apartments, and for small, 
inexpensive, one-family houses in rural 
areas. This does not promise a great deal 
of business for architects as a group. Only 
a few firms will get the apartment con- 
tracts and in United States Housing Au- 
thority and other public agency jobs, com- 
petition in bidding results in very small 
returns for architects. And in the case 
of small houses, “model” designs may be 
selected in Washington and sent out 
through the country like dress patterns. 
This type of mass production will be much 
harder on architects than on builders, al- 
though both live in constant fear of the 
mass production of prefabricated houses. 

Vocational experts have stated that the 
number of practicing architects is dimin- 
ishing, but the figures with which this fact 
could be proved are not available. It is 
said that there are between 16,000 and 
20,000 architects in the country, and that 
around 750 drop out each year from 
natural causes, while in no one year since 
1928 have more than 632 persons entered 
the field. Should there be a sudden demand 
for architects, therefore, there might be 
a shortage and those in the field could 
receive more for their services. The pro- 
fession should not be regarded, however, 
as an easy one in which to make a living. 

An architect is really a combination of 
an engineer and an artist, with the accent 
possibly on the former. Ability in mathe- 
matics is a prime requisite, and students 
who cannot “get the feel” of this subject 
in high school should dismiss the thought 
of becoming architects, for human lives 
may depend on the accuracy with which 
an architect uses his slide rule. 

The length of time necessary to become 
an architect after leaving school varies 
from four to seven years, with five as the 
average. There are 33 “recognized” col- 
leges training architects, and a student may 
emerge with one or more degrees, but the 


instruction is fairly standardized. Profes- 
sor Goldwin Goldsmith of the University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas, is secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture and will supply any student on re- 
quest the names and fees of these schools, 
and their requirements. Students inter- 
ested in the subject may also write to the 
American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
In all but seven states it is necessary to 
have a license. Most men enter the field 
by way of an established firm, deciding 
later if they wish to go out on their own. 

The duties of an architect include more 
than merely designing houses. Most firms 
prefer to give what they call “complete 
architectural service,’ which begins when 
they survey the vacant lot and ends when 
they hand the owner his keys. They see 
that their plans meet all the building laws. 
They hire the contractor, although their 
choice is determined by competitive bid- 
ding, since the ethics of the profession 
prohibit any financial ties between archi- 
tects and particular contractors. They 
supervise the building, and in the case of 
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a big job often detail an architect to be 
“clerk of the works,” and remain on the 
spot all day until the project is completed. 
They are in contact with the workmen, 
ironing out disputes occasionally, and they 
represent their client to the contractor 
and try to keep the price as low as possible. 
There are some successful women archi- 
tects, but this is the exception. There are 
places for girls as draftswomen in archi- 
tects’ offices, however, and although this 
is laborious, backbreaking work, a good 
firm may pay from $75 to $100 a week 
to girls with architectural training. Land- 
scape architecture offers somewhat better 
opportunities to girls; the fact that it in- 
volves plants and flowers possibly over- 
comes the prejudice against women. 














De You Keen Up With the News? 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. Russia’s proposed canal, utilizing the 
Dnieper, Bug, and Vistula Rivers, will join the 
Sea and the . Sea. 

2. Sir John Reith, an Englishman reputed 
never to grant an interview, has assumed what 
post in the British government? 

3. Which United States cabinet minister re- 
cently drew attention to the fact that his 
father had once held the same position in the 
cabinet ? 








4. On what date is the President’s birthday ? 

5. Why do the English now refer to the 
bacon and butter in their grocery stores as 
“macon” and “nutter”? 

6. Executive secretary of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy was 

, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

7. Important hearings, relative to large ex- 
penditures, were recently held before Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson’s House ....ccccccosen Af- 
fairs Committee. 


8. With reference to a bill which has been 
passed by the House and is awaiting Senate 
action, it should be remembered that there 
were (a) three, (b) seven, (c) 12, (d) 23 
lynchings in 1939. 

9. Senator Borah had been in the United 
States Senate how many years? 


10. From what important post was Nobu- 
yuki Abe recently forced to resign? 

11. The United States recently exchanged 
diplomatic representatives with what country 
for the first time? 


12. The worst mining disaster in 12 years 
recently claimed 92 lives in the state Of woes 


13. Congress is hesitant about extending aid 
to Finland. True or false? 


14. In a spectacular roundup, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation recently arrested 17 
men who were allegedly plotting to ..cccccccoooe 


15. What is the name of the newspapermen’s 
trade union, of which the late Heywood Broun 
was president? He is being succeeded by Ken- 
neth Crawford, Washington correspondent of 
the New York Post. 


16. Persons who deliberately give false in- 
formation to the census man can be punished. 
True or false? 

17. In addition to Thomas E. Dewey, an- 
other New Yorker is seeking the Republican 
presidential nomination, a newspaper publisher 
named (a) Arthur Hays Sulzberger, (b) Frank 


Gannett, (c) Ogden Reid, (d) Joseph Meddill 
Patterson. 
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Parley Debates 
Child Problems 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


fore, is and must be devoted to taking 


care of the needs of this vast section 
of the population. 
How are these needs being met? That 


progress in dozens of fields has been made, 
no one can dispute. But it is equally true 
that in many respects they are sadly 
neglected. The conference learned that in 
1935 “more than one-half, closer to two- 
thirds, of American children in cities live 
in families where the income is too low to 
maintain a decent American standing of 
living. There is less information about 
children on farms, but enough is known to 
show that the situation of farm children 
is at least as bad.” “Between six and eight 
million children in 1939 were in families 
dependent for food and shelter on various 
forms of economic aid.” 


Needs Not Met 


Until the problem of raising the income 
of the masses of people is solved, it will 
be difficult to remove many of the handi- 
caps which now confront children. The 
conference recommended that every policy 
designed to increase mass purchasing power 
be pursued. It urged the continuation of 
a public works program on the part of the 
federal government to take up the slack of 
employment and to provide purchasing 
power for the needy. 

In the matter of housing, the conference 
emphasized facts which apply to the nation 
as a whole. A large percentage of both 
rural and urban children are deplorably 
housed. A study recently made shows that 
of some eight million dwellings in cities, 
15 per cent were without indoor flush 


toilets, 20 per cent without bath, and 40 
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per cent without central heating. “One of 
every six dwellings needed major repairs 
or was unfit for use.” Nor is the situa- 
tion with respect to housing any better in 
agricultural and rural areas. The farms 
and villages are as infested with slums 
as are the large cities. 

The shortage of adequate housing facili- 
ties is estimated at not less than four 
million dwellings in cities and villages and 
three million on farms. The conference 
recognized that it is unlikely that the 
general income level will be increased suffi- 
ciently to meet the need and that private 
builders are not likely to supply the dwell- 
ings at prices which can be paid, and, there- 
fore, state and federal governments must 
step into the breach by expanding the 
present low-cost housing programs in both 
urban and rural areas. 


Religion and Education 
The conference devoted considerable at- 
tention to the question of religion. It 
pointed out that while the major respon- 
sibility for religious training falls upon 
parents, various agencies outside the home 
must share it. Approximately half of the 
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children and youth of the country receive 
no formal religious training. It recom- 
mended that “practical steps should be 
taken to make more available to children 
and youth through education the resources 
of religion as an important factor in the 
democratic way of life and in the develop- 
ment of personal and social integrity.” 
How this problem can be met must be 
decided only after careful study and in- 
vestigation. 

Despite the remarkable progress that 
has been made in providing educational 
opportunities for American children, the 
country is still far short of the goal. 
Nearly a million children of elementary 
school age are not in school, and “the 
school opportunities of hundreds of thou- 
sands of children of migrant and rural 
families and of Negroes are often de- 
plorable or entirely absent.” The con- 
ference recommended that the task of 
providing educational opportunity for every 
child be met by enlarging the school units, 
by providing federal aid to the states, and 
by having the states aid the localities in 
need of such assistance. Consolidation 
of schools and school districts would go a 
long way toward increasing efficiency and 
economy, it was asserted. 

The conference took a strong stand 
against child labor. ‘At least half a mil- 
lion children under 16 still cut short their 
education to go to work, or engage in 
work during vacation and outside school 
hours under conditions detrimental to 
their fullest physical, mental, and social 
growth.” 


Jobs for Youth 


While the White House Conference was 
concerned primarily with the problems of 
children under 16, it devoted considerable 
attention to youth between the ages of 
16 and 21. The greatest problem con- 
fronting this age group is the difficulty of 
finding work. About one-third of 
the unemployed today are young 
people under the age of 25. The 
conference recommended that this 
problem be squarely met. It urged 
the extension of vocational train- 
ing in the schools and the estab- 
lishment of competent placement 
bureaus to find jobs for young 
people. But “vocational prep- 
aration, general and specific, and 
employment services are not in 
themselves enough. The way 
must be open to actual employ- 
ment.” It made this further sug- 
gestion: 


Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments should provide work projects 
for youths over 16 not in school, 
who cannot obtain employment. 
Such work should be useful, entail- 
ing possibly the production of some 
of the goods and services needed by 
young people themselves and other 
unemployed persons. There should 
be further experimentation in part- 
time work and part-time schooling. 

With respect to child health, 
the conference noted that marked 
progress had been made during 
the last decade. It recognized 
the fact, however, that a “large part of 
the population consists of families whose 
incomes are below the level at which 
they can reasonably be expected to budget 
all the varying costs of illness without 
interfering with the provision of other 
items essential to the family’s health and 
welfare.” To meet the needs of these 
families, the conference proposed that 
“there should be available adequately 
supervised medical care through a program 
financed by general tax funds, social insur- 
ance systems, or such combination of 
methods as may best be suited to local 
conditions.” To improve the health of 
children, as well as adults, an expansion 
of public health services must be under- 
taken, as well as a broad program of health 
education, the conference declared. 


One group of children, those of minority 
groups, commands special attention. Some 
of the handicaps which these children suffer 
are outlined by the conference: 


Their parents have less chance for employ- 
ment and economic advancement; they ex- 
perience a degree of social exclusion; they may 
receive an unequal share in public services: 
school, recreation, medical care. The largest 
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minority group and the greatest sufferers from 
discrimination are Negroes, but minority status 
is also experienced to a degree which varies 
from time to time and from place to place by 
Indians, Mexicans, Jews, and some foreign- 
born people. There are now about four mil- 
lion non-white children under 14 years of 
age in the population and about eight million 
foreign-born or of foreign-born parentage. 

The conference recognizes the difficulties 
encountered in solving this problem. It will 
come largely through a program of educa- 
tion “of long duration.” It strongly con- 
demns groups which stir up hatred against 
minority groups and makes a strong plea for 
churches, schools, and all civic bodies to 
work toward eliminating intolerance with 
respect to these groups. It urges labor 
organizations and employers to discon- 
tinue the practice of discriminating against 
certain racial groups. 

The conference outlined a program for 
the next 10 years, and its reports and 
recommendations are likely to form the 
basis for discussion for a long time to come. 
As to the spirit which should motivate 
whatever specific programs are undertaken 
to meet these problems, the conference 
made this general call to action: 


Call to Action 


“The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy holds these to be 
the convictions of the American people: 

“That democracy can flourish only as 
citizens have faith in the integrity of their 
fellow men, and capacity to cooperate with 
them in advancing the ends of personal 
and social living. 

“That even in infancy, and increasingly 
in later years, the welfare of the child 
depends not alone upon the care provided 
within the family, but also upon the safe- 
guards and services provided by com- 
munity, state, and nation. 

“Recognizing the immediate necessity for 
providing against the material dangers of 


the moment, this conference is impressed 
also with the equal necessity for maintain- 
ing the internal strength and confidence 
among the people of the strongest democ- 
racy in the world. If the American people, 
in a world showing many signs of break- 
down, can present a picture of a nation 
devoting thought and resources to build- 
ing for the distant future, we shall 
strengthen by these very actions our own 
faith in our democracy.” 


Questions and References 


1. According to the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, approximately 


what proportion of American children lack 
economic opportunities? 
2. What recommendation did the confer- 


ence make with respect to housing? health? 
education ? 

3. What suggestion was made to help young 
people find jobs? 

4. With what parts 
program do you agree? 

5. What steps can be taken to improve the 
lot of children of minority groups? 


REFERENCES: (a) Children in a Democ- 
racy. Survey, May 1939, pp. 142-143. (b) 
Children in a Democracy, by F. Perkins. Par- 
ents Magazine, July 1939, p. 15. (c) There 
Comes a Time, by G. Springer. Survey, De- 
cember 1939, pp. 374-375. (d) For reports 
on the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, write to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


of the recommended 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Black, Baltic; 2. minister of information; 
3. Secretary Wallace; 4. January 30; 5. 
“macon” is bacon made from mutton, and 
“nutter” is “national butter,” as opposed to 
Danish butter, formerly used in great quanti- 
ties; 6. Katharine F. Lenroot; 7. naval; 8. (a); 
9. nearly 33; 10. premier of Japan; 11. Aus- 
tralia; 12. West Virginia; 13. true; 14. over- 
throw the government; 15. the American 
Newspaper Guild; 16. true; 17. (b). 
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An officeholder is a_ politician who has 
traded his bunk for a berth! —SELECTED 





“So that Hollywood yes-man is on a vaca- 
tion?” 

“Ves, he had to do something to relieve so 
much aye-strain.” —FrotH 





Golfer: “I’m not playing the game I used 
to play.” 
Caddie: “What game was that ?”—Sports 





“Are you saving any money since you 
started your budget system?” 
“Sure. By the time we have balanced it up 
every evening it’s too late to go anywhere.” 
—WAaATCHMAN-EXAMINER 





“Dad, I’ve finished your income tax return. 
How are you getting on with my homework?” 
—London Eventnc NEws 





He: “I don’t see why this tandem bike 
should seem so hard to pedal.” 

She: “Well, the only thing I don’t like, dear, 
is the way these foot rests keep moving up 
and down.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Housewife: ‘“‘Now please be careful with my 
new polished hardwood floors.” 
Plumber: “Don’t worry, madam, I won't 
slip with these here hob-nailed shoes on.” 
—CapPer’s WEEKLY 


“Aren’t those chimes melodiously beautiful ? 
Such harmony. So enchanting.” 

“Vou’ll have to speak louder. Those bells 
are making such a racket I can’t hear you.” 

Watt STREET JOURNAL 

Foreman: “Do you think you are fit for 
really hard labor.” 

Applicant: “Well, some of the best judges 
in the country have thought so.” LABOR 


Bore: “I don’t know how it is, but I feel 
thoroughly wound up tonight.” 

Hostess: “How strange! And yet you don’t 
seem to go.” —Beer-HIve 

















“SOMETHING’S WRONG—! CAN’T SUBMERGE!”’ 


NOFZIGER IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 








